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a 
ECONOMIC EQUALITY 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should not be tolerated. ‘The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as inconsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many through 
superiority of wealth. The industrial system of a nation, like its 
political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


According to the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Times, the Jamaica 
Gas Light company has presented a handsome bronze stand 
and Argand burner with rubber-tubes for desk and reading 
table, to each minister in the village. As corporations 
have no souls to save but dividends to declare, it must 
follow that tne Jamaica Gas Light company will be more 
than pleased if these Argand burners are used for the 
glory of dollar and seventy-five gas under private manage- 
ment. 


Excellent people complain that a national organization 
of industry will put an end to individual initiative in busi- 
ness. Do they not see that it is because the concen- 
tration of capital has taken away all power of individual 


initiative in business from the people at large, that there 
is a demand for nationalism? Individual initiative in 
business is today confined to an exceedingly small number 
of great capitalists who exercise it for the purpose of 
increasing and consolidating their power over the rest of 
the people who are but puppets in their hands. The 
changed economic conditions of the country make it im- 
possible to restore the initiative in business to the people 
as individuals, but nationalism will restore it to them 
collectively through economic democracy. 


We observe that the recent Knights of Labor national 
convention at Philadelphia, adopted a series of resolutions 
presented by the Kansas state assembly, calling on Congress 
to organize “an industrial army ” out of all willing workers 
who might present themselves for enrollment and to pro- 
vide work and maintenance for them. All the workingmen, 
and we may add pretty nearly all the reformers of every 
class, are heading in one direction and by converging roads, 
arriving at one conclusion on this industrial question, 
namely, that seeing it is the biggest question in the country, 
it can only be properly dealt with by the biggest thing in 
the country, which is the government. The private govern- 
ment of industry must go down and popular government 
must replace it. We believe that within five years this prin- 
ciple will be so fully accepted in this country, that the only 
question remaining will be as to the most judicious methods 
of applying it. 

The New Nation Enlarged. 

The New Nation appears this week in an enlarged form. 
The return to its old size has been decided upon in the 
hope and expectation that its constituency will co-operate 
in placing the paper in the hands of those who are strangers 
to the definite proposals of nationalism. With a daily 
press dead to the nature and scope of this great movement, 
now assuming world proportions, it rests with every nation- 
alist to co-operate through the weekly medium in the work 
of proclaiming correct principles of political “economy. 
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The present winter is attended with unparalleled suffering, 
The millions who do not work because they do not know 
where to find it, and the millions who do not vote because 
they do not know what to vote for, are more in need of 
light than bread. In nationalism there is light, and our 
duty is plain. 

The Latest “Colony.” 


The London Westminster Review for November contains 
an interesting account of a communistic colony now being 
founded by Australians in Paraguay, South America. 
Some 200 colonists sailed in July from Australia and others 
are to follow.. We do not, believe in the colony idea as a 
help to the social solution any more than we believe in the 
monastic idea as an assistance to the moral solution. If 
men and women are good and noble, all the more reason 
they should stay in the world and help their less fortunate 
fellows, instead of going off on a moral picnic by them- 
selves. However, be. this as it may, we make note of the 
Paraguayan New Australia because it seems to be founded 
on pretty soundly nationalistic principles. That is to say, 
after commercial interests have been provided for, the 
distribution of the net product of the community among 
the individuals is to be absolutely equal, production being 
of course collectively conducted. The provision for children 
also is to be the only sound and proper one, namely, pro- 
vision for their maintenance by the community, but under 
the guardianship of the parents. We heartily wish the 
best of success to these New Australians, but we cannot 
help thinking they would serve their generation better by 
staying at home and preaching the gospel to their neighbors. 
But they are good folks anyhow. 


What Ought to be Dene for the Unemployed. 


One hundred and ten thousand unemployed in New York 
city, 117,000 in Chicago, 90,000 in Philadelphia, 40,000 in 
Boston! Such are the figures that are rolling up, and what 
sort of aremedy is being applied? ‘Talk, oceans of talk, 
and a few charitable doles, but mostly taik, and dreadful 
rubbish at that. The one thing that could do any substan- 
tial good, namely, for the states and cities to organize these 
great forces of men co-operatively and put them to work for 
one another, is not being done. 

It is certain that these armies of unemployed will be with 
us and that their numbers will increase and not diminish 
for four months at least to come. Why then do not the 
states and great cities adopt some deliberate and settled 
line of policy in providing for them? They must be 
housed, fed and clothed somehow, and why not recognize 
the magnitude and urgency of the case and grapple with it 
in a business like way, instead of shilly-shallying any 
longer ? 

The state or municipalities should at once provide shelters 
on a large scale for the unemployed with food, and should 
put to work all who were sheltered and fed at shoe making, 
garment making, baking, cooking, serving tables and all the 
other work connected with carrying on the shelters, them- 
selves and their services. Of course, the raw material for 
food and the fuel for heating and raw materials for manu- 
factures the city or state would have to supply, but with al 


the work of preparing done by the recipients, the expense 
would be reduced to a minimum as compared with other 
forms of public provision. 

These undertakings should contemplate extensions next 
spring by the addition of farms for live stock and produce, 
which, being worked during the summer by unemployed 
labor, would furnish the food supplies for the city shelters 
the following winter. The preparation of tools and build- 
ings for these farms could, during the present winter, be 
made to employ many hands. It would be expected that 
the city or state would carry over stock from season to 
season, either of farm produce or manufactured goods. The 
system would uot be self-supporting of course the first year, 
but ought to be after the second, and.from the start would 
be infinitely bettex than anything we now have. Two points 
should be kept in view: First, the produce of the unem- 
ployed should be consumed by the unemployed; and, second, 
they should not be regarded as objects of charity, but as 
persons engaged in co-operative work under state supervision 
for their own benefit. It should be distinctly, from the first, 
assumed that the state or city co-operative works were to be 
permanent and to go on the year round, and good men and 
women should be encouraged to retain their work perman- 
ently. ‘To this end persons on first seeking work should 
receive a less rate of maintenance for a time than those who 
had been longer in the service. 


The Danbury Hatters Make a Plain Point. 


The sitnation developed in the course of the hatters’ lock- 
out at Danbury, Conn., furnishes a striking illustration of 
the rate at which new and revolutionary ideas are affecting 
the industrial struggle, Hat making is the chief industry 
of Danbury, and the hatters make up the bulk of the popu- 
lation. The lockout was deliberately forced by the manu- 
facturers who took the opportunity offered by the dull times 
as so mauy otner manufacturers are doing, to break up the 
men’s organizations, and in pursuit of this policy, gave them 
the alternative of being locked out or abandoning the rules 
of their unions. But it is not the wrongfulness of the 
course of the manufacturers, but the action of the locked 
out men which is of particular interest. 

They constitute the great majority of the voters of Dan- 
bury, and at a town meeting held a few days ago they voted 
a special appropriation of $50,000 to provide for the unem 
ployed; that is to say, to sustain themselves in their present 
struggle. In effect, they propose to set the resources of the 
municipality which they control against the bank accounts 
of the factory owners, and see which can stand the war the 
longer. Naturally this very novel sort of tactics. excites 
bitter opposition. The hat manufacturers and their friends 
cry out that the hatters, although a majority of the people, 
have no right to levy the cost of their private fight for an 
industrial advantage upon the community at large. 

To this the hatters might well reply that they are only 
doing just what the manufacturers have done. The latter 
by locking out the men, crippled the resources of the town, 
and intended to do so. Indeed, they distinctly calculated 
to win by making resistance cost the community so much, 
that public opinion would force the men to surrender. If 
the manufacturers, being a small minority of the people, 
had a right to make the town pay the expenses of their- 
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fight, the hatters, being a majority of the voters and tax- 
payers, had a much better right to do the same thing. 

This may be a rather novel line of argument to some of 
our readers, but we beg them to consider if it is not per- 
fectly sound as to the equities if not the legalities of the 
case. 

The argument is not that it is a sound practice for 

“municipalities to go into the general practice of paying the 
expenses of workingmen in their fights with their em. 
ployers over questions of wages or of unions, but that it is 
just as sound a practice as it is to permit manufacturers 
for the sake of gaining industrial advantages over their 
employees to order lockouts which cripple the business of 
communities and practically make the latter pay the 
damages of the manufacturers’ battle. 

During the recent and present hard times thousands of 
communities have had their prosperity ruined, their public 
revenues at once greatly reduced and their public charges 
greatly increased hy the arbitrary shutting down of fac- 
tories, etc. In many cases the manufacturers have pleaded 
necessity, and doubtless justifiably. In full as many cases 
their motive has been, as in Danbury, to force the mev to 
consent to reduced wages or to abandon their unions. The 
communities concerned were not consulted as to the 
declaration of war, and had no share in the victory; one 
was gained, but they paid for the hostilities. 

Now we say that this is a great grievance, and that it is 
high time some such event as the Danbury $50,000 appro- 
priation for locked-out men called public attention to the 
fact that there are two sides to these industrial struggles, 
and that if the community has got to pay for the manu- 
facturers’ side of it, it is not unreasonable that it should 
pay for the workingmen’s side, too. 

Of course the ultimate solution is not to be found in that 
way. The town appropriation for the support of the 
locked-out hatters, is useful not as indicating the direction 
in which the industrial settlement is to be found, but as a 
demonstration of the necessity of seeking and finding such 
a settlement right away. When communities perceive that 
they may be called on to pay the direct expenses of locked- 
out workers as well as the indirect damages by locked-up 
factories, they will presently conclude that unless they are 
going bankrupt they will have to take a hand at running 
the factories themselves and thus put an end to both lock- 
ups and lockouts. That is where the logic of the hatters 
municipal appropriation points —straight to nationalism, 
that is, public operation of industry, with a public pledge 
of employment to every man. 

If our voice could be heard in the council of every labor 
organization of the land, we would urge, as infinitely the 
most effective line of agitation amd action to be taken by 
workingmen, the getting right back on the municipality, 
state or nation, by political action or the threat of it, for 
every grievance suffered through the malice or the im- 
potence of the capitalistic system of employment. The 
governiwent which has permitted the despotic control of 
all the main avenues of employment to be monopolized 
by capitalists is responsible for damages on account of any 
failure of the capitalistic system to work satisfactorily. 

Workingmen! your remedy is not at the hands of 
capital. Capital is pitiless and in the end as impotent as 


it is pitiless. Your remedy is at the hands of unpolitical 
government of city, state or nation, whichever is nearest. 
One year’s concerted action on this line, backed up by your 
ballot in November, will revolutionize the industrial policy 
of America and start us fairly on the road to nationalism. 


The Social Conscience in Advance of the Individual Con- 
science. 

Rey. Charles G. Ames of this city, in a recent sermon on 
‘The ‘brue Socialism,” previously referred to in this paper, 
in arguing against the possibility of immediately instituting 
in these United States an improved social order, said: “As . 
Hottentots cannot have a republic, so can no base, ignorant 
and selfish people produce or maintain a social order above 
their own level.” 

We select this remark for comment because it is typical 
of one of the commonest fallacies into which the critics of 
nationalism fall, and oddly enough clergymen perhaps more 
frequently than any other class of critics The fallacy con- 
sists in assuming that while individuals are properly to be 
urged to strive after a higher moral level as individuals 
than they have attained, it is absurd for them to co-operate 
in endeavoring to realize better social relations, as members 
of the community. 

That a clergyman should fall into this fallacy is the more 
surprising, since moralists distinctly recognize that social 
life from the family relation up to the widest social forms, 
affords opportunities for moral trainiug and improvement 
with which self-culture in a state of isolation is not to be 
compared as a condition for robust ethical development. If 
it is proper to encourage an individual to hope to raise his 
moral level by individual effort, there is much more ground 
to encourage communities to believe that they may by joint 
effort establish and live up to a higher standard of social 
relations. 

Let us clinch this theoretical argument with a matter of 
hard fact. As quoted above, Mr. Ames says: “ As Hotten- 
tots cannot have a republic, so can no base, ignorant and 
selfish people produce or maintain a social order above their 
own level.” Now with all possible respect to Mr. Ames 
this statement is in flat contradiction to every day fact in 
every civilized nation, and above all in this republic. The 
basic painciple of national life is the use of the collective 
strength tor the common welfare, without respect of persons. 
The Christian principle that the strong shall bear the in- 
firmities of the weak 1s the cement of every civilized state. 
It is the principle of taxation, of military service and of 
every use made of the public or collective energy. In the 
application of this loftiest principle of ethics, the practice 
of the state is incommensurably in advance of the vrinciple 
on which even the best of the state’s citizens regulate their 
individual lives. Does Mr. Ames see the point? The col- 
lective conscience is an advance of the individual conscience. 

The reason that poverty and its social problems still exist 
in the midst of civilized states is that the people of these 
states are only just beginning to awake to the fact that the 
economic administration of nations, upon which wealth 
making and showing depend. is properly public business, 
and as such should be regulated, like all other public busi- 
ness, by the principle of the devotion of the collective energy 
to the common welfare without respect of persons. 


NATIONALISM IN POLITICS. 


A DEMAND FOR A GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH 
SYSTEM. 


A Strong Petition to be Presented to Congress. Grover Cleve- 


land and the Trusts. The Governor of Kansas on the Vic- 
tims of Competition. Note and Comment. 


The Western Union telegraph company is maturing its 
plans to fight the nationalist and populist movement for a 
government telegraph and telephone system. Articles are 
beginning to appear in a certain grade of papers, show- 
ing up the alleged evils of government telegraph. What 
amounts to a declaration of war on the part of the Western 
Union, has been issued in the shape of an elaborate inter- 
view of Col. R. C. Clowry, general superintendent of the 
Western Union, which appeared in the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
last week and which has been enthusiastically spread before 
Col. Clowry 
says that his company has offices at every railroad station 


the readers of papers like the New York Sun. 


in the United States, “and we are only too glad” he con- 
tinues, “to extend our lines to other towns not connected 
with railroads where as in Great Britain the expense of 
working and maintenance is guaranteed.” ‘This is a rank 
misstatement. The principle of every government telegraph 
systeni is to extend the system, as the postoffice department 
is extended, and not limit it, as private corporations limit it, 
to offices where maintenance and profit can be guaranteed. 
For example, the telegraph department in England the past 
About $450,000 of this was 


put into new plant and bettermenis, giving more towns 


year fell behind its revenue. 
telegraphic connection. One might as well argue that 
because the United States postoftice falls seven or eight 
million dollars behind its revenue, the time has come to put 
the whole post service into the hands of private speculators. 
The nub of the issue is whether communication shall be 
pushed to the very corners of the country, as it can be done 
if the element of profit were eliminated, or whether a few 
men shall be chartered to build up the larger towns and 
cities to the great injury of the sparcely populated districts 
and then to charge a tariff that puts millions of dollars into 
the pockets of capitalists. 

While the friends of a government telegraph system have 
the best of the argument, they will be handicapped from 
the start by the fact that the tribunal to decide the matter 
has in the past been using telegraph franks from the 
Western Union. A majority of the members of Congress 
have for years taken advantage of the offers of free tele- 
grams made by the companies. The franking privilege in 
the case of letters, while not a sound practice, is not so de- 
moralizing because the service is conducted by the public 
and the purquisite is in the nature of an additional salary 
for public services rendered. A purquisite from a private 
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company at a time when the Congressman is called upon to 
vote upon the question whether the business of that com- 
pany is to be discontinued in the public interest amounts to 
an obstacle to the performance of his public duty. Not that 
we cannot conceive of a public man with such sterling quali- 
ties that he can receive favors from a company, and at the 
Our 
point is that the practice tends to obstruct rather than 


same time vote to terminate the company’s franchise. 
facilitate wise legislation. As the government telegraph 
issue promises to become acute, we trust that Congressmen 
will tnink twice before they accept any more favors from 
the Western Union. The public would resent the action of 
a judge who would accept a credit from a grocer, when that 
grocer was a party in an action at law in the judge’s court; 
how can Congressmen expect that they will escape the 
wrath of the public, if they continue to commit the same 
offense in permitting the Western Union company to pay 
their telegraph bills, thus throwing the expense upon the 
patrons of the company ? 

A formidable box of government telegraph petitions, 
collected by The New Nation upon the initiative of the 
Second Nationalist club of Boston and aided by other nation- 
alists and people’s party clubs, was this week: forwarded to 
Washington. Henry R. Legate is already at the capitol, 
and a vigorous campaign has been started that will not end 
until the telegraph and telephoue services have become an 
adjunct of the postoffice department and telegraph messages 
reduced to 10 cents for 10 words. 


“To treat the helpless victims of these unnatural condi- 
tions as criminals is itself a crime, against which every 
This is the Topeka Ad- 
vocate’s observation on Gov. Lewelling’s circular to the 


instinct of humanity revolts.” 


police commissioners not to treat idle men as criminals. 
The eastern papers which are denouncing the governor as 
the friend and advocate of tramps, are asked the question: 
Which is the more criminal, poverty or the laws which 
produce poverty ? 

Gov. Lewelling’s letter to the police commissicners is 
well worth reading. From it we quote the following: “In 
France, just previous to the revolution, the punishment of 
being poor and out of work was, for the first offense, a term 
of years at the galleys, for the second offense, the galleys 
for life. 


machinery and its devotion to selfish instead of social use, 


In this country the monopoly of labor saving 


have rendered more and more human beings superfluous, 
until we have a standing army pf the unemployed number- 
ing even in the most prosperous times, not less than one 
million able bodied men; yet, until recently it was the pre- 
vailing notion, as it is yet tbe notion of all but the work- 
people themselves and those of other classes given to think- 
ing, that whosoever, being able bodied and willing to work, 


can always find work to do. Section 571 of the general 
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statutes of ‘389, is a disgraceful reminder how savage even 
in Kansas has been our treatment of the most unhappy of 
our human brothers. 

«The man out of work and penniless is, by this legisla- 
tion, classed with ‘confidence men.’ Under this statute and 
city ordinances of similar import, thousands of men, guilty 
of no crime but poverty, intent upon no crime but that of 
seeking employment, have languished in the city prisons of 
Kansas, or performed unrequited toil or ‘rock piles’ as 
municipal slaves, because ignorance of economic conditions 
had made us cruel. 

“The victims have been the poor and humble for whom 
police courts are courts of the last resort —they can not 
give bond and appeal. They have been unheeded and un- 
cared for by the busy world which wastes no time visiting 
They have been too poor to litigate with 
their oppressors, and thus no voice from this under-world of 


prisoners in jail. 


human woe has ever reached the ear of the appellate court, 
because it was nobody’s business to be his brother’s keeper. 

“But those who sit in the seat of power are bound by 
the highest obligation to especially regard the cause of the 
oppressed and helpless poor. The first duty of the govern- 
ment is the weak.” 

Every populist alleged to have been present at the 
Kansas City meeting to form a new party has been located. 
Not one was present at the meeting. Boston papers please 
copy. By their neglect to deny a falsehood which they 
have circulated, the lines of their transgression become 
deeper. 


President Cleveland maintained an eloquent silence on 
He could not with 
decency say much upon that subject, as Attorney General 


trusts and combines in his message. 


Olney’s report, accompanying the message contained this 
passage concerning the Sherman anti-trust law: “There has 
been and probably still is, a widespread impression that the 
aim and effect of the statute are to prohibit and prevent 
those aggregations of capital which are so common at the 
present day, and which are sometimes on so large a scale as 
to practically control all the branches of an extensive indus- 
try. It would not be useful, even if it were possible, to 
ascertain the precise purpose of the framers of the statute. 
It is sufficient to point out what small basis there is for the 
popular impression referred to.” 

Mr. Olney, it has long been known, holds that the anti 
He now declares flatly that 
the popular impression that the aim of the law is to 


trust law is unconstitutional. 


prevent aggregations of capital is wrong. This is a proclama- 
tion that the trusts have the administration on their side. 
And it can be stated in general that no public man of 
this decade has been so universally upon the side of private 
corporations in his public acts as Grover Cleveland. With 
a member of his present cabinet and a member of his 


former cabinet interested in the great deal that resulted in 
cornering all the available coal of Nova Scotia, he now 
asks Congress to make coal duty free, thus making a vast 
private speculation a financial success. Cleveland knows 
that free coal will not reduce the market price of coal in 
this country. 

Again, it is a significant thing that Cleveland’s silver 
and Hawaiian policies run in line with the interests of the 
bankers’ combine and the sugar trust. Let it then be 
understood once for all that the president of the United 
States, either from ignorance or peculiar automorphic ~ 
conceptions of democratic institutions, is committed to the 
interests of wealth and corporate power. ‘That he gave a 
seat in his cabinet to Olney would indicate that Cleveland’s 


trouble is not ignorance. 


An associated press dispatch from Washington says: 
“Some of the democrats of the house say there has been 
outlined a policy for the populists which includes the 
rejection of the tariff bill in order that the next campaign 
may be made on the money question, and if it was possible 
for the populists to defeat the bill they would do so. This 
apprehension does not seem to be well founded, as the 
populists have declared their intention of supporting a 
radical tariff bill and the highest possible income tax.” 
The populist congressmen have no intention of treating the 
tariff other than a mock battle between the old parties. 
Beyond that the populists hold individual and varying 
opinions. 


The Washington Post in the course of an article favoring 
the government contract system says: “If the government 
is to undertake the making of its own postage stamps, why 
not undertake the manufacture of all its supplies; not only 
for the postoffice department, but for every other depart- 
ment? Why not start cordage factories for the making of 
its twire, shops for the making of its mailbags, mills for 
the making of its paper ? ” 

There was a time when such a series of questions would 
have seemed irresistible in their inferences; but now plain 
people will ask, Why not? Does any one presume to say 
that the government does not know how to manufacture a 
rifle? One of the incidents in Uncle Sam’s career as a 
rifle manufacturer has been the invention of tke inter- 
changeable system which has revolutionized the whole 
method of manufacture, and no one holds a monopoly of it 
either. So far as that goes, the people had the benefit 
of it. 


Congressman Walker of Massachusetts has submitted to 
the House Committee on Banking and Currency a plan for 
an independent bauk currency to replace all government 
paper notes. Mr. Walker proposes that the “ government 


be relieved from any responsibility for the current redemp- 
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tion of any circulating government or bank currensy notes 
whatever, and thereby be relieved of all expense and risk 
of maintaining any coin redemption fund or coin measure 
of value, the risk and expense of both to be devolved upon 
the banks. 
current redemption of the new greenback and practical 


Each bank is to assume proportionately the 


destruction of the legal tender note in its present form. 
The banks are to accept the new greenback in place of the 
present one, and be responsible only for its current re- 
demption, the United States to be responsible for its final 
redemption. The government shall act simply as custodian 
of coin and issue certificates of deposit thereon, as now, 
and on special occasions shall provide temporary safeguards 
to deposits, in order to prevent the paralysis of business by 
the withdrawal of individual deposits from clearly solvent 
banks because of unreasonable fear.” 

It seems almost beyond belief that a man elected by an 
intelligent constituency could have the face to propose the 
passing over to speculators the absolute regulation of the 
volume of currency. We have daily illustrations of the 
power of selfish private monopolies; but the one proposed 
by Mr. Walker is by far the most complete contrivance to 
Why doesn’t 
Walker’s banking clients pre-empt the air we breath and 


swindle the people that we have seen. 


capitalize the thing for their personal benefit ? 
The People’s Party. 


The state central committee of the people’s party of 
Massachusetts desires the names and addresses of the 
officers of peoples’ party clubs as well as of members of the 
party in the state. The committee also would be glad to 
hear from all who may wish further information in regard 
to the principles of the party. Address J. Ransom Bridge, 
secretary, New Nation Office, 13 Winter street, Boston. 


Note and Comment. 


Fusion always means concession of principle. 
means defeat of a new party in any event. 


It also 


C. R. Haradon, populist candidate for mayor of Spring- 
field, received 130 votes on the 12th. This is a gain of 38 
over the November vote. 


American Nonconformist, Indianapolis: The people’s 
party has no idea of dying to give place to a party with 
only one egg in its nest. 


Eltweed Pomeroy of Newark, N. J. addressed the Brook- 
lyn, (N. Y.) populists on the taxation of inheritances last 
week, 


Marion Butler, populist leader and nationalist, is men- 
tioned for the Senate from North Carolina. Rev. Myron 
W. Reed, popular Denver preacher and nationalist, is 
mentioned for the senatorship from Colorado. 


The Omaha Bee advises the Nebraska populists who are 
to meet in conference at Hastings January 2, to keep away 
from national issues, The advice will not be followed. 
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The Farmers’ alliance and Independent Press association 
meet at the same time and place. One more winter’s cam- 
paign will land Nebraska on the populist platform. 


Citizens in the 23d Ward of Boston who voted the popu- 
list ticket in November, are requested to send their names 
and addresses to W. Johnson, 309 Chestnut avenue, 
Jamaica Plain. 


William H, Claggett of Idaho, who contested the seat of 
Fred Dubois in the United States Senate two years ago, has 
written a letter renouncing allegiance to the republican 
party, and joining his fortunes with the populists. 


A populist from Riley county, Kan., in a letter to the 
Topeka Advocate gives one reason why so many populists 
remained at home on election day last month: “A ticket 
was made with a democrat for treasurer and coroner, the 
balance said to be populists; and for fear of offending the 
democrats they dare not make a platform of principles, but 
simply gave a little sop to the old soldiers and indorsed 
the state administration.” 


Gov. Waite of Colo.ado declines the invitation to meet 
at St. Louis, March 20, to organize a new party. He says: 
“The people’s party was organized July 4, 1892, that is, 
its platform was then adopted, candidates nominated, and 
a campaign opehed. Of course, in one sense, it was nota 
new party; its principles date back to the time of Christ, 
but practically it is new. In four months it had perfected 
organization in every state in the union, and at the presi- 
dential election it carried five states and polled 22 electoral 
votes, a progress well nigh miraculous in its rapidity, and 
not excelled even by the republican party in its infaney. 
However honest or well-intentioned these marplots may 
be, they cannot, even if they were in the direct pay of 
Wall street — which I do not charge —cause a more deadly 
injury to the people, than by this attempt to destroy the 
people’s party.” 


DEATH OF A PROMINENT NATIONALIST. 


Capt. Charles E. Bowers, one of the founders of the First 
Nationalist club of Boston, died suddenly at his residence 
in Arlington on the 8th. The cause was blood poisoning, 
resulting from a wound received at the battle of Gettysburg, 
which had been troubling him for some time. The death 
of Capt. Bowers removes one of the most indefaticable 
workers in the cause of nationalism in this vicinity. He 
was the first president of the club and was its secretary at 
his death. For years the captain had carried on a vast 
amount of correspondence incidental to the work of the 
First club, and was instrumental in spreading reform litera- 
ture in other states. He was on the populist stump in 
Massachusetts during the late political campaign. Captain 
Bowers was the first nationalist to appear before a legisla- 
tive committee in favor of a municipal lighting statute, and 
he repeatedly made arguments at the state house in favor 
of public ownership, both state and municipal. The death 
of Captain Bowers is a blow that will be widely felt in re- 
form circles, 
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SHOULD THE STATE OR MUNICIPALITY PRO- 
VIDE WORK FOR ITS UNEMPLOYED? 


[Edward Bellamy in Boston Traveller, Nov. 4, 1893. 
request. | 


Reprinted by 


The operation of the plan would be something as follows: 
Let us say there are 1000 or 10,000 unemployed able-bodied 
persons having a legal settlement in this state, who desire 
work. Out of this number a certain proportion can make 
shoes, others can spin or weave, others can make garments, 
others can build houses and do blacksmithing, and others 
can farm and take care of live-stock, while many more with- 
out trades are capable of common labor of any sort. Now, 
these men and women do not need any one to provide for 
them ; they do not need charity from the state or anybody 
else. All they need, in order to be fed, clothed and sheltered 
is to be set to work to support one another. Stick a pin 
here. ‘he idea is that they are to support one another. 
They are to consume one another’s products. State pro- 
puct is not to be sold or to go into the general market at all 
to compete with wage-produced goods or with private em- 
ployers, but to be consumed wholly within the group of pre- 
viously unemployed workers. _ Now, here is where the func- 
tion of the state comes in. 

State workers need to be organized and provided with 
tools, in order to support one another, and they cannot or- 
ganize themselves, ‘This it is proper to expect the state to 
do, both for the welfare of an unfortunate class of citizens, 
and also for the protection of the public treasury from the 
burden of supporting them by alms, which must otherwise 
fall on it. It will be observed that this is not a question of 
charity; for the incapable, the almshouses would remain. 
It is merely the question of putting the able-bodied persons 
in a position to support themselves. The idea is to furnish 
the necessary machinery to utilize an existing power which 
otherwise will run to waste. The state would be at expense 
to provide the necessary farms, manufacturing plants and 
buildings, and, for a time, until the products began to come 
in, it would have to keep the workers; but, after that, the 
system would be self-sustaining. 

In this brief space I can but mention a few points of the 
plan, viz.: In the first place, it contemplates a permanent 
establishmeut, for it is nonsense to regard the problem of 
the unemployed as anything but a permanent problem. This 
establishment would undoubtedly always be in operation, 
although the number dependent on 1t would increase and 
decrease according to the times. It would be an elastic 
system, and after it was in full adjustment a man or woman 
out of work could get work for a week, a month or a year, 
as they chose. The establishment would not need to be con- 
centrated, but its different branches might be scattered. In 
each settlement there would be the farm or factory, the 
dwellings and the store. This store would be wholly 
stocked with products of the workers, although at first the 
state would have to furnish many deficiencies. The workers 
wonld from the first be guaranteed a decent and sufficient 
maintenance, nothing more. For this purpose they would 
be supplied with a sort of scrip, good only at the public 
store and for lodging at the public dwellings ; the allowance 
for each worker would invariably be equal and the same. 

After the expence of the state superintendence and other 
outlays was provided for, the total product woud be divided 


in the form of scrip among the workers, so that as the total 
product increased the rate of maintenance would increase, 
the system being one of co-operation under state superinten- 
dence and guarantee. The workers should be regarded as 
in no way objects of charity or wards of the state, but, while 
subject to strict working rules, should in all other respects 
be as independent as other citizens. 

While the state works would be intended, at the outset, 
to attract only the needy unemployed, it is probable that 
the advantages resulting from security of employment and 
the steady rise in rate of maintenance which would follow 
the increasing efficiency of the system, would suffice not 
only to retain all who once entered this co-operative ser- 
vice, but to raise the condition of labor gererally by com- 
pelling private employers to bid against a fair and humane 
system of employment in order to obtain workers. 


ESSENCE OF COMPETITION. 

At the dinner of the Cold Cut club at the United States 
Hotel, Boston, on the 4th, one speaker in the course of a 
very interesting debate on nationalism, said: “Our present. 
industrial policy is one of competition. The essence of 
competition lies in producing an article that shall appear 
to be worth more than it is, but which shall cost less than 
it is worth. The only possible way of producing an article 
for less than it costs is to repay the workman with less 
than he earns. The outcome of pressing workmen through 
competition to accept less than they earn is tv compel 
them continually to live on less and less. Thus one would 
suspect that the natural finality of the system would be set 
by the least amount upon which the workman could live, 
and by the limits of human existence. But no; two artificial 
stages have been provided for the system. For the feeble 
and ill-trained who fall before the system is provided the 
poor farm; and the revengeful and immoral products of 
the system find forced asylum in the workshops of the 
prison. ‘Thus following the trend of the total prcssure of 
our industrial system, we find its human products con- 
tinually kindling out toward the criminal and toward the 
pauper. Is it not time to ask if in the ultimates of human 
nature these things are necessary? For those who still 
believe in the old religious doctrine of original sin for the 
human race there may be excuse for believing such things 
to be irremediable. But thank God both our religion and 
sound political science are reaching toward the belief that 
within the limits of human possibility there may be found 
a remedy for such a system.” 


Rev. Dr. Philip 8. Moxom will address the First Nation- 
alist club of Boston at the Charlesgate hotel, Beacon street, 
on the evening of January 3. 


R. A. Woods of the Andover house, addressed the Con- 
gregational club of Brighton, Mass., the 12th, on “English 
Social Movements.” He was followed by Mason A. Green, 
who spoke on the “ Program of Nationalism.” There was 
a full attendance and much interest shown in the subjects 
discussed. Rev. A. A. Berle, the pastor of the church, closed 
the meeting witb remarks upon present industrial conditions 
and the problem of the unemployed. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


[tems of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston Herald: Under the provisions of the municipal 
lighting law the Chicopee city council of the past two years 
voted that it was desirable for the city to establish its own 
electric light plant. The next step under the law was the 
submission of the question to the voters of the city ; but the 
board of aldermen, when it came to making provision for 
taking the vote at the municipal election, refused to take 
action. The voters are, therefore, powerless in the matter, 
and cannot do what the law authorizes them to do because 
of the arbitrary and unwarrantable action of their represen- 
tatives in the city government. ‘This is clearly in violation 
of the spirit of the law, for it amounts to a pocket veto of 
the measure. We believe that if some citizen of 
Chicopee had called for a writ of mandamus compelling the 
board of aldermen to submit the question to popular vote, 
the supreme court would have taken this view. The law, 
however, ought to be amended to place this point beyond 
dispute. In the disregard of public opinion which their 
form of organization allows, our city governments are very 
frequently furnishing telling arguments for the adoption of 
the initiative aud referendum, It is a very serious loss in 
our scheme of popular government, that of the training in 
citizenship occasioned by the fact that more than two thirds 
of the inhabitants of Massachusetts now live in cities, and 
are, therefore, deprived of the old New England prerogative 
of direct local self-government through the pure democracy 
of the town meeting. . . . As both political parties in 
this state have declared themselves in favor of this principle 
of direct legislation, there ought to be little difficulty in the 
way of framing a law which, under suitable restrictions that 
would prevent the complication of government by needless 
reference of minor questions to popular vote, would at once 
make the referendum and the initiative a feature of city 
government in this commonwealth. 


New York. 


The Outlook: The telephone company of this city is con- 
verting into vigorous anti-monopolists a good many business 
men not hitherto suspected of socialistic tendencies. About 
500 of the telephone subscribers of the class which at first 
paid $60 a year, and later $90, and now $150, have been 
notified that within a short time they must give up their 
telephone or pay $240 a year. 


Ohio. 


It is significant that the Electric Review of New York, 
an influential trade journal, in recording the fact that 
Hamilton, which has a municipal gas plant, proposes to 
invest in an electric lighting plant, is moved to remark 
that “ Hamilton is on the right road.” 


Gen. Hickenlooper in a recent letter to the board of 
legislation, Cincinnati, who opposes municipal ownership 
of lighting plants, has this to say in reference to private 
corporations. “I must, however, confess that I am not 
myself a believer in the theory that the public are benefited 
by au unlimited multiplication of stations, or unnecessary 
duplication of capital, upon which the consumers must in 
the end either pay dividends in some form or other, or 


cease to enjoy the advantages of the service. Upon the 
contrary, I am of the opinion that the public are benefited 
by exactly the opposite course, and hence this effort to 
decrease expenses through concentration and consolidation. 
Jobn Stuart Mill, in his famous and now world renowned 
essay on political economy, written over 50 years ago, said : 
‘When combination is possible, competition is impossible,’ 
and the experience of all these subsequent years has but 
proved the wisdom and truth of the assertion. Exactly the 
same business and economic priuciples apply to the genera- 
tion and distribution of electricity that do to the distribu- 
tion of gas and water, and of these industries Mr. Mill 
said: ‘ When a business of real public importance can only 
be carried on advantageously upon so large a scale as to 
render the liberty of competition almost illusory, it is an 
unthbrifty dispensation of the public resources that several 
costly sets of arrangements should be kept up for the pur- 
pose of rendering to the community this one service.’ ” 
This is undoubtedly true, and the outcome of private 
conduct of the lighting business is leading logically toa 
one corporation system, and it is equally true that this is a 
te.nporary not a permanent arrangement. Every argument 
in favor of one corporation for a community is an argument 
in favor of the municipality as that corporation. To unify 
the service seems to be the function of private enterprise. 
When competition is finally killed, the public steps in and 
takes it at a reasonable price. 


Pennsylvania. 


An interesting state of affairs exists in the borough of 
Ambler, Pa. ‘The street lighting contract expired last 
month. It was proposed that the company should renew 
the contract at reduced rates. The company replied to 
this that its street lighting contract had been conducted at 
a loss, and that it would not agree to sustain further loss, 
and would prefer stopping the street service. ‘The good 
citizens protested against any increase in rates, and the 
consequence is that the borough will probably put in a 
lighting plant of its own. 


Oregon. 


The Scio council has appointed a committee to contracé 
for an electric light plant. 


New Jersey. 


The Citizens Light and Water committee of Bloomfield, 
has made a report recommending the erection and mainten- 
ance of an electric light plant by the township. The cost 
of erecting and equipping the plant was given at $27,968, 
and the annual cost of maintenance, $6,368. 


District of Columbia. 


Capt. Derby, the engineer in charge of the street lighting 
of Washington, has submitted a report to Congress in favor 
of a public plant. He says: “The establishment of munie- 
ipal plants for street lighting is being canvassed in many of 
the cities of the country, and have actually been adopted in 
many of them, giving excellent results. The District of 
Colnmbia has special advantages for carrying on its own 
municipal work without a contractor as an intermediary, 
because of the non-partisan character of its government and 
the almost absolute freedom from political influences in the 
choice of its employees. It is roughly estimated that an 
electric plant to give a service far better than that now ex- 
isting could be established for $1,700,000, and that with in- 
terest at three per cent and depreciation at the same amount, 
the total annual expense would not exceed $200,000, whereas, 
under the existing system, the city is now paying $209,200 
per annum for a servica that is much more like that of a 
large and thrifty village than like that of the most beauti- 
ful capital in the world.” 
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Pror. EpwArp A. Ross, Leland Stanford Junior University: It is a profound and original book that touches matters of earnest 
discussion at the present time. 

Pus.ic Opinion: It bears a fundamental relation to the great social problems that are now forcing themselves on public attention, and 
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THE NEW NATION. 


[Reprinted by request. ] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the ecntestants are forced to waste in fighting 
inore effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation wili not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half th: people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitu’s of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

‘In this old nation, a million stzong men are 
eyen now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, eary 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. ‘The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
aud the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, area few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as strongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments anc affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. Tho kindly side of men will no 
ionger be known only +9 their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, thcre will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 
be forever at an end, As equal axd in“epen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror, 


In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades, 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living haye title ouly as trustees for 
the unborn. ; 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the wold will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,—- a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT, 


O 
Several changes are made, this week, in the 


publishing department of the New Nation. 
The increase in the size of the paper is 
called for by the great educational movement 
which is paving the way for nationalism. Let 
all good nationalists rejoice, and at once send 
in their subscriptions for the coming year. 
What better Christmas present can a man 
make than a year’s subscription? The New 
Nation subscription lists are now being put 
into type in this office, and in future the paper 
will be mailed from The New Nation office. 


REFORM LITERATURE. 


Cesar’s Column. Donnelly .$ 50 
History of Financial Legislation. Brice . .50 
Driven from Sea to Sea. Post . OU 
Populist Handbook of Politics. Vincent. .25 
The Strike of aSex. Miller . acco 
Alliance and Labor Songster. “Vincent. .10 
Railways of the Republic. Hudson, Cloth, 2.00 
A Call to Action. Gen. Weaver. Cloth, 1.50 
The Golden Bottle. Donnelly. Cloth, 

$1.00; paper ; : : . : 
Looking Backward. Cloth, $1.10; paper, 
The Railway Problem. Stickney . : 
A Co-operative Commonwealth. Gron- 

lund 5 2 - 6 : : 
Strike of Millionaires against Miners. 


50 
50 
00 


50 


Lloyd . : ; : ; 3 50 
In Darkest England. Gen. Booth. 50 
Who Lies ? Bloom ; : ‘ a as!) 
Progress and Poverty. George . 4 SiH) 
The Initiative and Referendum. Sullivan. .25 


The Sub-Treasury and Land Loan Sys- 

tem. Williams . : A ( : 
Ten Men of Money Island. Norton 5 
Seven Financial Conspiracies, Emery . 


25 
.10 
.10 

Any of the above books can be procured by 
inclosing price to J. Ransom Bridge, Room .0, 
13 Winter street, Boston. Other reform books 
in the market can be furnished. In writing 
for prices of unadvertised works, inclose 
stamp for reply. 


THE NEW NATION 


Edited by EDWARD BELLAMY, 
author of “‘ Looking Backward.”’ 


THE NEw NATION is devoted to the 
interests of Nationalism. The industrial 
system of a nation, as well as its political 
system, ought to be a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. 


~~ WEEKLY—$1.00 PER YEAR. 


THE NEw NATION gives the best digest of 
People’s Party News from all sections of 
the country. 


Address, for advertising rates, 

THE NEW NATION PUBLISHING CO., 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, - Business Manager, 
13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
ik Volt 10d eee 
Extracts from recent letters to 
“The New Nation.’”’ 


Boston, Dec. 1, 1893. 
“Please continue my ad. in THE NEW 
NATION until further notice. I have found 
THE NEw NATION to be an excellent ad- 
vertising medium—one of the best I have 
used for my goods.” W. H. Morse. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5, 1893. 
“T have been pleased beyond expectation 
at the responses made by readers of THE 
NEw NATION to the advertisement of Mr. 
b. Franklin Hunter’s Pamphlet, as found in 
its columns.” * * * DIANA HIRSCHLER. 


CuIcaGo, Dec. 7, 1893. 
“In regard to our ad. in THE NEW 
NATION, we wish to continue it during the 
coming year. * * * We have received 
inquiries for our books from nearly all the 
States in the Union, and we are well satisfied 
with the results.” 
G. E. GirLtInG & BROTHER. 


2 eae 
Editorial Opinions of ‘‘The New 
Nation.’’ 


A brainy success. — [Amesbury (Mass.) 
News. 


Bright and crisp as a new dollar bill— 
(Hartford (Ct.) Times. 

Bears in every column the impress of a 
noble impulse and a determined purpose.— 
[Medical World, Philadelphia. 


A neater, more newsy or more ably edited 
paper, it has not been our good fortune to 
read.— [Farmers’ Cause, Thomaston, Me. 

Ably written, and is radical in its dis- 
cussion of economic questions.—[Lynchburg 
Virginian. 

A capable instrument for reform and for 
the spread of the principles of Nationalism. 
—[Portsmouth (N. H.) Journal. 

We find ourselves in “touch” with so man 
things in its columns that we feel it essential, 
almost, to our own existence.—[San Fran- 
cisco (Cal.) Star. 

Nothing can be found in the way of diatribe 
and there is no coarse denunciation of any 
class.— [New Bedford (Mass.) Mercury. 

One of the most meaty papers published. 
It teaches Nationalism in its broadest sense, 
and is comprehensive to the casual student. 
— [Topeka (Kan.) Alliance Tribune. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. | 


Jackson, Mich. 
State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
Circulation, 4100. 


Dxc. 16, 1893] 
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HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 
Philip Meyer’s Scheme. 


(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 
BY LUKE A. HEDD. 
Every Union Man should read it. 
Every Non-Union Man should read it. 
Every Employer should read it. 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


There is an undefinable something in its 
plot, if plot it may be called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, and every wage-worker in 
th2 land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’ Edward Bellamy has given the world 
a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s Sckeme”’ 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s story. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1892. 

The author, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Noy. 16, 1892. 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 

- commonly attend the great social and polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 

Mr Hedd has not solved the labor question; 
but he is a clear thinker and has done some- 
thing in the direction of its solution. We have 
read the book and cheerfully commend it to 
the careful attention of every man who depends 
on the sweat of his brow for food and shelter. 
—N. Y. Herald, April 30, 1893. 


J. S. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose Street, N. Y. 


N o trouble to answer inquiries. Write us for 
price delivered at your station if 


BUFFALO GLUTEN FEED 


isn’t kept on sale near you. 


It’s peculiarly adapted for milch cows, but a 
good feed for all animals. 


Better than corn meal and costs no more. 
Is made at Buffalo and Peoria. 


M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 


DOMESTIC Refrigerators 
$15 to $75. 


COMMERCIAL Refrigerators. 
$20 to $400. 


—o— 
Trade solicited from other 
states. 
—— 
Address, 


W. H. MORSE, 28 Avery St., Boston, Mass. 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES! 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS. 
Cash paid for Old Books. 


G. E. GIRLING & BRO, 


922 West Harrison St., Chicago. 
Mention The New Nation. 


CHAS. 


Dress Cutting 
School 


And Fashionable Garment Cutting in 
all its departments by the use of 


The National Garment Cutter. 


iS LADIES —& 


Why spend your hard earned money paying 
fancy prices for your dressmaking, when at a 
,small expense of time and money, you can’ 
learn to cut and make any garment from a 

child’s waist to a full dress suit. 

Why you have no idea how much we teach 
you or how easy our method is to learn, or you 
would surely be with us at once. 

Just come and see for yourself, it wont cost 
you anything and might save you, as it has 
many others, from $25 to $100 a year in dress- 

4maker’s bills. 

Our school is open daily, and all are wel- 
come. 


IMPROVEMENT CoO., 


44 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


PITTOCK & LAVERY, 
Rooms 61 and 62. 
Take Elevator. Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 
ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


By THOMAS V. CATOR 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
—o 
Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 
copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 
copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates. 
Send money order to 


ARTHUR GORE, 
Harrison street, cor. Fourth, San Francisco. 


“Everybody’s Law Book.” 
Is the title of the new 768 page work prepared 


by J. Alexander Koones, LL.B., mem- 
ber of the New York Bar. 


THE TYPEWRITER 


WORLD Typewriter $15 Writes 77 Characters, 


1 Beacon Street, 


Wealth in Coin. 


Readers of The New Nation who 
happen to have any coins dated before 
1873, may find among them a quantity 
of varieties which are worth many times 
their face value. The National Coin 
Co., 832J: Stock Exchange, Boston 
Mass., sends out post paid 116 page 
book with 500 illustrations of U. S. and 
foreign coins, stamps, confederate and 
continental currency; prices they pay 
and full information how to send coins 
for premium : 1804 dollars, 1853 quarter, 
1793 cent, and 900 other varieties. Cut 
this out and send with 25 cents and 
you will receive book by return mail. 
Send now. It may mean a fortune to 


“ADVERTISE!!! 


The Newspaper or Macazine 


It enables every man and woman to be their 
own lawyer. It teaches what are your rights 
and how to maintain them. When to begin a 
law suit and when to shun one. It contains 
the useful information every business man 
needs in every state inthe Union It contains 
business forms of every variety useful to the 
lawyer as well as to all who have legal busi- 
ness to transact. 

Inclose two dollars for a copy, or two- 


aire cent postage stamp for a table of contents and 
SLEEPLESS SALESMA N , | terms to agents. Address, 
Sear BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 


Estimates and Advice in Selecting Adver- 
tising Mediums —of focal, National or 
Foreign Circulation — will be given 
Promptly on Application. 
—— 


E. KIMBALL NUNN’S 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
179 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
VICTORY AT LAST!! 
Self-threading Sewing Needles 


The blind can use them. Invalu- 
able for failing sight. Finest needle 


Publisher, 355 Sixth Ave., New York. 


NEARER THAN A DREAM, 


poet eed 
An epitome of nationalism with objections 
stated and answered. 
Send stamp for sample copy. 


50 copies for $1.00. 


fj “ce 


made. Millward’s Gold Eyes; do 100 2.00. 
not cut the thread. Sample paper 
10c.; 3 for 25c.; 12 for 70c. Address, 


THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston. 


New ENGLAND NOVELTY M’r’a. Co., 
24B Portland St., Boston, Mass, 
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